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TO 

MY   LITTLE  ALMOND-EYED   FRIENDS 

WITH    WHOM  I  PLAYED  IN  THE  SUNSHINE  BY 

THE    PACIFIC    I    JOYFULLY    AND 

GRATEFULLY  DEDICATE  THIS 

LITTLE    VOLUME. 


It  had  been  a  particularly  depressing 
day  for  me.  In  the  morning  I  had 
laboured  down  to  Kensal  Green  to 
attend  the  obsequies  of  a  much -lamented 
and  ancient  housekeeper,  who  for  the 
last  five  years  had  tyrannized  over  my 
humble  bachelor  household  in  St. 
James's.  In  the  afternoon  I  had  taken 
a  walk  in  the  park,  but  it  seemed  to 
be  full  of  loving  couples  of  a  par- 
ticularly blatant  kind  and  nursemaids 
wheeling  out  battalions  of  babies,  so 
I  left  by  the  nearest  gate  and  returned 
to  my  flat. 

It  was  the  moment  when  I  sat 
down  to  my  dinner,  I  think,  that 
the  inspiration  came  to  me.  I  had 
been     cursing     the     Fate     that     could 
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deprive  me  of  a  worthy  housekeeper 
with  a  genius  for  cheese  soiifflees  and 
spare  me  a  dull  housemaid  with  a 
talent  for  smashing  one's  most  expensive 
glass  and  china,  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  if  I  closed  down 
my  flat  for  a  year  or  so  I  could 
flit  abroad  somewhere,  and  thereby 
solve  the  health  and  housekeeping 
problems  at  the  same  time.  So  I 
shrieked  wildly  for  Mason,  who  hurried 
in  with  a  look  of  astonishment  on  his 
sedate  features. 

"Was  you  calling,   sir?"  he  puffed. 

"  Yes,  Mason,"  I  answered  ;  **  not 
merely  was  I  calling,  I  was  shrieking 
for  you  to  tell  you  that  within  the  next 
week  you  will  have  to  pack  sufficient 
clothes  in  sufficient  portmanteaux  to 
last  me  for  a  couple  of  years.  I 
am  going  away  and  closing  the  flat." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  see,  sir,"  he  replied,  for 
he  was  accustomed  to  my  impetuosity, 
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insomuch  that  if  I  had  told  him  that 
I  was  going  out  to  be  cremated  I 
beheve  he  would  have  said,  "  Yes,  sir, 
I  see,  sir,'*  and  telephoned  to  the  nearest 
crematorium.  Invaluable  man.  Mason, 
but  I  fear  he  must  be  left  behind. 

Once  that  my  mind  was  made  up 
I  began  to  feel  brighter,  studied  maps 
and  guide-books,  but  it  did  not  take 
me  very  long  to  decide  that  I  should 
certainly  go  eastward.  I  determined 
to  get  on  a  boat  and  stay  on  it 
until  it  eventually  came  to  the  end 
of  its  voyage,  then  I  would  disem- 
bark and  stop  in  the  country  wher- 
ever   I    found    myself. 

By  the  end  of  the  evening  I  was 
so  thrilled  with  anticipation  that  I 
decided  to  calm  my  nerves  a  little 
at  my  dearly  loved  Bechstein,  so  I 
played  a  nocturne  to  the  four  ancestors 
that  looked  down  at  me  from  their 
gilt    frames.      I    felt    instinctively    that 
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they  disapproved  of  my  resolve  and 
that,  had  they  been  able,  they  would 
have  stepped  out  of  their  frames  and 
denounced  me  as  a  flippant  young  man, 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  family  name, 
but,  as  things  were,  they  had  been 
compelled  to  listen  the  whole  evening 
to  my  plans  with  Mason  for  a 
frivolous  voyage,  and  then  to  a  nocturne 
which  they  probably  didn't  appreciate. 
I  know  nothing  more  exhilarating 
than  the  contemplation  of  a  long,  in- 
definite holiday,  the  details  of  which 
one  leaves  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
capricious    Fate. 
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I  AM  on  the  bluest,  idlest  sea  that 
ever  the  sun  shone  upon,  yet  it  is 
not  the  Mediterranean,  which  I  love 
dearly  except  v^hen  it  is  angry ;  it  is 
the  soft,  swaying,  dream-like  Indian 
Ocean. 

The  liner,  on  which  I  am  bound 
for  Japan,  is  speeding  across  with  a 
pleasing  throb  of  monotony,  and  I  can 
lie  in  a  most  comfortable  deck-chair 
with  undisturbed  thoughts  and  worship 
the  sun. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  why  I  am 
going  to  Japan,  but  I  think  that  one 
of  the  chief  factors  that  is  compelling 
me  to  go  there  is  that  the  Japanese  are 
sufficiently  delicately  minded  not  to 
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make  love  in  the  streets  and  frighten 
the  horses,  nor  do  they,  I  believe,  ever 
under  any  circumstances  sit  in  couples 
in  their  parks  glued  to  each  other's 
lips.  Another  reason,  I  think,  that 
influenced  me  was  that  Japan  is  the 
last  place  you  stop  at  before  you 
fall  off  the  ends  of  the  earth  into 
space,  an  action  which  I  have  every 
intention  of  doing  after  I  have  seen 
the  land  of  blossoms. 

My  ticket,  which  is  surprisingly 
inadequate  for  the  large  sum  I  paid 
for  it,  proclaims  that  I  shall  visit 
several  places  which  my  imagination 
tells  me  will  be  full  of  palm-trees 
and  cocoa-nuts,  and  wild  blacks  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  making  fierce  noises 
through  their  noses.  I  shall  weep 
with  disappointment  if  I  find  they 
have  trousers  and  tall-hats  and  modern 
umbrellas . 

The  place   called   Penang,  which   (I 
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blush  to  confess  it)  I  have  never 
heard  of  before,  sounds  thriUing.  I 
do  hope  the  natives  will  not  be  in  a 
hostik  mood  the  day  we  land,  because 
I  am  sure  it  harbours  priceless  treasures 
of  barbarity  which  I  would  not  miss 
for  worlds.  I  shall  look  forward  to 
Penang  enormously. 

Life  on  a  liner  is  very  regular  but 
vague.  There  is  a  glorious  uncertainty 
of  action  mingled  with  a  regularity  of 
meals  which  is  astoimding.  No  sooner 
has  one  settled  down  to  a  comfortable 
nap,  resultant  on  an  excellent  lunch, 
when  some  abominable  but  well- 
meaning  flapper  comes  up  and,  with 
a  playful  dig  in  the  ribs,  implores  you 
to  come  and  make  a  fourth  at  deck- 
golf  or  tear  violently,  in  a  race,  sixteen 
times  round  the  promenade -deck  in 
order  to  secure  a  pocket-knife  or  a 
card  case,  but  more  possibly  an  internal 
malady  for  all  time.  "  Sports,"  as 
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these  horrors  are  called,  were  invented, 
I  think,  to  give  the  medical  officer  on 
board  employment,  or  else  to  give 
muscular  females  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  legs.  But  I  now  realize 
this  latter  remark  is  indelicate,  and  I 
apologize  for  it  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

I  have  just  won  the  sweepstake  on 
the  daily  run  of  the  ship,  for  which 
I  thank  the  gods  that  be.  Ten 
golden  sovereigns  is  quelquechose, 
as  the  French  would  say,  and  more 
than  enough  to  pay  the  bill  which 
I  shall  be  shortly  owing  on  account 
of  an  unquenchable  and  overpowering 
thirst,  and  also  the  thirsts  of  one  or 
two  boresome  blackguards  who  ask 
me  to  **  come  and  have  a  drink,  old 
man,"  and  then  allow  one  to  pay.  But 
I  am  not  mean,  because  I  always  feel 
that  meanness  was  one  of  the  vices  for 
which  SS .  Peter,  Paul,  James,  and  John, 
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and    the    other    gentlemen    who    deal 

with    one's     application    for     heavenly 

bliss,  have  a  particular  dislike. 

I  must  go  at  once  and  have  a  cock- 
tail. 


ti 
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I  HAVE  passed'  Penang.  My  joy  was 
unbounded  when  I  found  the  natives 
did  not  wear  trousers,  but  bath-towels 
instead. 

I  drove  round  the  town  in  a  silent 
rickshaw  pulled  by  a  thin,  oh  dreadfully 
thin-legged  gentleman  the  colour  of 
Boumville's  chocolate.  He  turned 
round  from  time  to  time  and  made 
native  chucklings  from  between  the 
shafts.  I  poked  him  with  my  um- 
brella when  this  unpleasant  little  trick 
occurred,  and  endeavoured  to  drink  in 
the  Eastern  beauty  that  was  spread  all 
round.  Oh,  the  joy  of  silent  red  roads 
and  overwhelming  green  things  (it  had 
just  been  raining)  and  the  fire-flies 
flashed  past  me  like  portions  of  a 
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scattered  rainbow.  I  was  so  glad  that 
I  was  alone,  because  a  perspiring 
dowager  or  a  talkative  school-teacher 
would  have  ruined  my  day. 

We  glided  past  cool  bungalows  and 
wonderful  palms  spread  out  like  pea- 
cock-tails. The  air  was  heavy  with 
some  curious  aroma  which  I  could  not 
place,  and  ever  and  anon  one  passed 
a  cluster  of  thrilling-eyed  natives  who 
chatted  among  themselves  in  pleasant 
fashion.  Children  ran  naked  and 
played  quaint,  incomprehensible  games. 
Lean  dogs  sniffed  round  for  refuse,  or 
lay  stretched  out,  as  dead  things,  in  the 
sun.  In  a  crescent  the  big  blue-green 
mountains  kept  their  silent  guard.  I 
loved  Penang. 

Singapore,  which  we  visited  yester- 
day, was  ruined  for  me.  I  was  com- 
pelled by  the  laws  of  courtesy  to  spend 
my  hours  there  in  the  company  of  a 
ferocious  matron  and  her  two  floppy 
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daughters,  whose  complexions  grew 
shinier  and  shinier  as  the  day  wore  on. 
We  lunched  at  a  big  hotel  and  talked 
platitudes,  and  then  visited  the  Botanical 
Gardens  with  pained  expressions,  while 
the  daughters  said,  '*  Oh,  how  perfectly 
wonderful  !  "  so  many  times  and  at 
such  punctuated  intervals  that  I  should 
have  welcomed  a  man-eating  alligator 
with  open  arms.  Nevertheless,  malgre 
tout,  Singapore  did  not  appeal  to  me 
very  much,  as  it  throbbed  with  civiliza- 
tion and  white  ladies  a  la  mode  who 
crowded  in  and  out  of  most  respectable 
stores  and  ate  hearty  teas  with  some- 
body else's  husband  when  their  own 
wasn't  looking.  Oh  la,  la  I  but 
marriages  are  made  in  heaven  and 
divorces  in  Singapore. 

In  a  few  days  we  arrive  at  Hong- 
Kong.  Chin-chin,  Chinaman,  Fm 
muchee,   muchee  glad  !  . 
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I'M  speechless  and  spellbound,  thrilled 
to  the  marrow.  Hong-Kong  is  a 
glittering  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  a 
beautiful  world. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  the  beauty 
of  the  place  as  we  steamed  into  the 
port  of  Kowloon  that  I  could  not  help 
excusing  my  British  nation  for  the 
somewhat  poor  excuse  she  held  up  to 
the  world  when  she  annexed  it.  Who 
has  ever  heard  of  the  Peak  before  save 
those  blessed  souls  who  have  been 
permitted  by  Providence  to  visit  or 
have  their  habitation  thereon?  It  is  a 
great  and  wonderful  rock  on  which  a 
pleasant  city  of  fair  Eastern  gardens  has 
crawled  up  and  clung  to  with  a  tenacity 
that  was  prompted  by  love.  Hong- 
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Kong  is  beautiful  by  night  and  by  day. 
In  the  daytime  it  is  a  city  humming 
with  Hfe  and  bright  with  colour,  where 
dwell  serious -eyed  Chinese  and  gay 
Europeans  side  by  side.  At  night  it 
looks  like  ten  thousand  stars  scattered 
on  the  purple  mantle  of  an  Eastern 
queen. 

I  spent  a  thrilling  forty-eight  hours 
there  as  the  guest  of  a  charming  doctor 
and  his  delightful  wife.  They  lived  on 
the  top  of  the  wonderful  Peak,  and  until 
I  was  shown  the  funicular  railway,  I 
very  much  wondered  however  I  should 
get  up  there. 

In  the  funicular  you  hold  your  breath 
and  hope  that  the  cable  is  safe.  Then 
when  you  arrive  at  the  summit  you  have 
all  the  impressions  of  a  fly  on  the 
ceiling.  I  looked  down  at  the  big 
liner  on  which  I  had  spent  the  last 
month  ;  it  looked  like  a  ridiculous  toy 
which  a  child  was  floating  in  his  bath. 
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My    friends    were    wildly    hospitable, 
and  made  me  feel  as  if  I  was  the  only 
person  who  mattered  in  the  whole  wide 
world — a  truly   pleasing  feeling    some- 
times when  one  has  lived  among  those 
who  are  painfully  careful  to  remind  you 
that    you    are    not.       They    gave    me 
sumptuous    meals    and    took    me    in    a 
motor-car  to  the  Happy  Valley,  where 
a  golf  and  race -course  showed  one  that 
the  Englishman  abroad  is  by  no  means 
dull.      This    valley   is   a   very   pleasing 
place,   because   it   answers   to   the   con- 
ventional   idea    of    a    beautiful    valley, 
with  mountains  that  rise  on  each  side. 
Hong-Kong  amused  me  immensely.     I 
saw   trousered    ladies    with    screwed-up 
feet,  but  this  habit  is  being  done  away 
with    gradually.      Large    mandarins    in 
wonderful   silks  drove  here  and  there. 
Coolies     everywhere     pulled     appalling 
loads,   and   street-callers    shouted   their 
wares     in     truly     extraordinary     grunt 
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sounds.  Indeed,  the  language  seemed 
full  of  pig  noises,  and  I  felt  sure  I 
would  be  able  to  pronounce  their  words 
wonderfully  well  if  I  should  ever  be 
prostrated  by  nasal  catarrh. 

A  more  serious-minded  people  I  have 
never  come  across.  They  look,  all  of 
them,  as  if  they  had  just  returned  from 
relatives'  funerals  and  found  that  they 
were  omitted  in  the  wills.  I  believe 
money  will  do  much  in  China  as  indeed 
in  all  Oriental  lands.  My  host  told  me 
a  bribe  would  go  a  very  long  way,  so 
I  wondered  to  myself  how  much  the 
No.  I  boy  in  my  friend's  household 
would  require  to  murder  the  matron  and 
the  two  shiny  daughters  who  had  asked 
me  to  sit  at  their  table  for  the  rest  of 
the  voyage.  I  firmly  believe  that  for 
a  few  dollars  he  would  have  murdered 
the  bunch  and  stuffed  them  through  a 
porthole. 

When  the  time  camte  to  weigh  anchor 
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(really,  a  month  on  a  boat  makes  one 
quite  nautical),  I  bade  a  fond  good-bye 
to  my  charming  and  kind  friends,  and 
waved  wildly  to  them  from  the  little 
ferry  that  was  speeding  across  to 
Ko  wloon . 

I  was  very  sorry  to  leave  Hong- 
Kong  ;  it  is  a  joy  for  ever,  I  hope,  for 
the  British  nation,  who  I  trust  will 
learn  to  appreciate,  if  they  have  not 
done  so  already,  this  priceless  jewel  in 
the  China  Seas.  And,  my  dear,  the  fish 
curries — but  really— well   .   .   . 
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I  AM  not  going  to  mention  Shanghai, 
which  we  left  yesterday.  The  river  that 
approaches  it  is  pea-soup,  and  the  town 
itself  bewilders.  There  is  an  English, 
French,  and  German  quarter,  lots  of 
good  shops,  including  Mappin  and 
Webb*s — excuse  my  sniiling,  but  doesn't 
it  sound  too  absurd? — Mappin  and 
Webb,  in  Shanghai.  Imagine  the 
following  conversation  :— 

A.  Oh,    my    dear,    what    a    duck    of 
a  tiara  ! 

B.  Yes,  isn't  it  jolly?     Horatio  gave 
it  me   last  Christmas. 

A,  Oh,   really,  wherever  did  he  get 
it  from? 

B,  Mappin    and    Webb's,     dear,     in 
Shanghai,  don't-yer-know  !   Such  a  jolly 
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shop ;  my  little  Chinese  friend  Ping- 
lang-Pong  always  gets  her  tiaras  there 
to  give  to  her  friends   at  Easter. 

Of  course  this  is  sheer  nonsense,  but 
so — to  my  mind— is  an  ultra-civilized 
shop  in  Shanghai. 

The  sea  is  horribly  rough  to-day.  I 
simply  couldn't  even  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  salmon  mayonnaise  at 
lunch,  and  the  two  shiny  daughters, 
who  I  am  suspecting  of  big  game- 
hunting — husbands  of  course— have  both 
turned  ultramarine  and  flown  to  the 
inner  seclusion  of  their  cabin.  Their 
mother,  who  has  been  twice  through 
to-day's  luncheon  menu  and  is  filling 
in  the  cracks  with  cheese,  has^  I  suspect, 
obtained  what  is  called,  rather  vulgarly, 
her  sea  legs.  If  they  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  her  land  equivalents  I  should 
think  they  must  be  dreadful.  Again 
I  crave  pardon,  but  we  are  too  deli- 
cate about  these  matters — ^after  all 
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legs  are  such  elementary  things,  and  so 
practical. 

If  the  storm  continues  to  rage 
horribly,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  turn  in 
and  blink  at  the  unsympathetic  ceiling 
of  my  cabin  until  the  weather  is  normal 
again.  I  am  still  able,  however,  to 
make  a  sort  of  undignified  daily 
promenade  on  deck— I  say  "  undigni- 
fied ''  because  the  old  lady,  who  has 
been  strapped  into  a  deck-chair  and  left 
on  the  deck  to  perish,  seems  convinced 
that  my  efforts  at  walking  are  not 
merely  due  to  the  rough  sea.  I  fear 
she  suspects  my  daily  cocktail ;  but 
I  shall  not  worry,  because  a  wave 
will  come  over  in  a  minute  or  two  and 
wash  her-  into  the  sea.  So  it  really 
doesn't  matter,  after  all. 

Dinner-time   has   come,    and    I    have 

been    able    to    sit    through    the    whole 

performance.      There    is    one    thing    I 

object  to,  however,  and  very  strongly ; 
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it  is  the  man  who  sits  opposite  to  me. 
I  don't  mind  him  eating — indeed,  it  is  a 
necessity — but  I  do  object  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  eats — he  does  it  with  his 
whole  face,  which  moves  up  and  down 
in  the  most  aggressive  manner.  Why 
can't  he  be  made  to  eat  in  his  cabin, 
and  thereby  not  ruin  the  appetite  of  the 
poor  devil  who  sits  in  front  of  him? 
Do  you  know  the  mystic  joy  of  that 
hour  on  deck  after  dinner,  when  the 
stars  are  out  and  one  sails  in  an  alien 
sea?  Oh,  summer  evening  skies,  how 
you  thrill  one  !  I  lie  beneath  you  and 
stretch  out  my  arms  for  something,  I 
scarcely  dare  to  think  what — yet  you 
are  immutable,  perplexing.  Perhaps  in 
the  years  to  come  you  will  look  down 
on  me,  with  your  million  eyes,  and  find 
me  the  same  old  longing,  searching 
creature,  looking  for  Truth  or  Love  or 
God  or  the  best  that  life  has  to  offer. 
Will  I  ever  find  them? 
27 
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I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  must  never  drink  sparkUng  Moselle 
again  for  dinner  ;  it  makes  me  mawkish . 
I  believe  I  could  be  almost  reconciled 
to  the  couples  in  Hyde  Park  on  Bank 
Holiday  after  a  bottle  of  really  good 
sparkling   Moselle.     Mtj  yevoiTO), 

To-morrow  we  arrive  at  Nagasaki. 
The  only  thing  I  know  about  Naga- 
saki is  that  it  is  the  scene  where  is  laid 
the  plot  of  the  opera  with  the  most 
appealing  music  in  the  world.  Poor 
little  Madame  Butterfly,  she  is  but  one 
of  many  who  wait  and  wait  patiently 
in  their  best  kimono  for  the  returning 
of  Love.  Oest  longue,  c'est  longue,  and, 
alas  !  so  often  it  never  comes.  I  have 
despaired  long  ago. 
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I  HAVE  said  good-bye  to  the  good 
ship  that  has  been  my  home  for 
six  wonderful  weeks,  I  have  wrung 
people  by  the  hand,  vowing  undying 
friendship,  I  have  given  tips  that 
would  have  ransomed  a  kingdom,  and 
I  have  stepped  off  the  gangway  on  to 
Japan  at  last.  The  first  thing  I  notice 
is  the  smell  of  the  place.  Don't  ask 
me  what  it  is  like.  If  my  life  depended 
on  it,  I  could  never  describe  it — it  is 
just  the  smell  of  Japan,  that's  all. 

My  swift -moving  rickshaw  puller  took 
me  through  narrow  streets  lined  by 
houses  of  delightful  flimsiness  —  half 
paper,  half  wood,  and  tiles.  There 
were  the  quaintest  little  shops  dis- 
playing the  most  picturesque  com- 
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modities,  varying  from  fish  to  lacquer 
and  carved  ivory.  Curio  shops  there 
were  galore,  and  the  streets  seemed 
teeming  with  little  pale,  almond-eyed 
people  in  sombrely  artistic  clothes.  The 
noises  were  delightful.  Men  and 
women,  staggering  under  heavy  loads, 
called  out  picturesque  cries  and  sounds 
that  suggested  post-impressional  music. 
Everybody  got  in  each  other's  way, 
apologized  with  a  charm  that  delighted 
me,  and  passed  on.  But  the  children  I — 
I  saw  quantities.  The  dear  little  things 
strutted  along  in  their  amusing  foot- 
wear, and  appealed  to  me  so  much  that 
I   wanted  to  get  out  and  buy  the  lot. 

I  was  so  happy  that  I  vowed  I  would 
live  in  this  dear  little  country  for  ever 
and  ever.  I  felt  like  a  child  that  had 
been  given  a  well -stocked  doll's  house 
to  play  with  and  been  told  to  be  good 
and  keep   quiet. 

My  mind  was  full  of  plans  for  the 
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future  and  all  the  gay,  impossible 
things  I  was  going  to  do,  when  my 
rickshaw  drew  up  in  front  of  a  modern 
Western  hotel,  and  my  dreams  had  comie 
to  an  end  for  a  short  while,  during 
which  terms  and  bedrooms  and  trains 
and  time-tables  predominated.  I  got 
out,  paid  the  puller  a  sum  which  I 
afterwards  learnt  was  sufficient  to  buy 
rickshaw,  man  and  all,  and  went  into 
my  hotel,  which  was  strictly  European, 
having  tables  and  chairs,  and  waiters 
in  trousers  and  coats. 

By  the  time  I  had  had  dinner  arid 
a  subsequent  coffee  and  liqueur  I  was 
so  tired  that  I  crawled  off  to  bed— ^ 
a  quite  comfortable,  nondescript  bed, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  which  might 
have  graced  a  hotel  chamber  in  Edin- 
burgh, Egypt,  or  New  South  Wales. 
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I  HAVE  been  true  and  faithful  to  the 
dictates  of  my  guide-book  and  visited 
all  the  places  that  it  behoved  me  to 
visit — Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Kamakura,  Kobe, 
and  a  few  other  places  beginning  with 
K.  I  have  also  visited  but  not 
ascended  Fuji  Sama,  the  great  white 
mountain  that  stands  alone,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  a  wonderful  world.  I  have 
seen  temples  and  tombs  amid  the  most 
glorious  scenery  resplendent  with 
autumn  colouring.  Not  mere  browns 
and  yellows  such  as  we  are  content  with 
in  England,  but  vivid  reds  and  golds 
that  stagtger  the  imagination  and  make 
one  wish  one  was  an  artist  instead 
of  being  a  wandering  loafer  with  a 
minimum  of  capabilities. 
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Japan  is  too  lovely  for  words.  I 
shall  certainly  stay  here  for  some  little 
time  and  take  a  house — a  real  Japanese 
house  of  the  papier-mache  variety— 
and  play  in  the  sunshine.  My  know- 
ledge of  the  language  is  as  yet  very 
limited,  Tm'  afraid,  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  pick  up  in  three  months  a  jargon 
that  is  full  of  cHcks  and  tricks  of  the 
tongue  which  usually  defy  the  Western 
palate.  But  the  pretty  little  ways  and 
sweet  manners  of  the  Japanese  make 
up  for  his  impossible  language.  I 
have  never  seen  such  exquisite  polite- 
ness. I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if 
you  trod  on  the  tenderest  corn  of  a 
Japanese  man's  foot  in  a  crowd  he 
would  turn  round,  without  a  touch  of 
sarcasm,  and  groan  in  the  agony  of  his 
soul,  "  Thank  you  very  much,"  or,  to  be 
more  literal,  **  Arlgato  gosaimtisy  On 
the  other  hand,  I  notice  that  men  do 
not  get  up  in  a  crowded  tramcar  and 
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give  their  seat  to  a  strap-hanging 
female.  Not  at  all — she  can  hang  wildly 
until  the  car  stops  with  a  jerk,  and 
then  she  finds  an  unexpected  seat  on 
some  one's  knee.  This  usually  causes 
immense  amusement,  and  everybody 
giggles  till  they  leave  the  car  at  their 
destination . 

What  I  have  seen  already  of  the 
Japanese  tells  me  that  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  they  are  children.  Easily 
pleased  and  amused,  they  are  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world.  For 
example,  the  gentleman  who  waves  a 
red  flag  in  front  of  the  native  equivalent 
to  a  steam-roller  does  so  with  all  the 
zeal  and  zest  of  a  Public  School  boy 
on  the  touch-line  at  a  house  match. 
Even  at  the  critical  moments  in  their 
lives  they  have  always  a  smile,  but  then 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  it  arises  from  a 
different  reason,  rather  like  a  baby  who 
smiles  from  flatulence. 
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Yesterday  I  went  to  a  Japanese 
theatre  in  Tokyo,  where  I  am  staying. 
One  puts  in  a  whole  day  at  this  diver- 
sion and  eats  rice  at  intervals  in  pigeon- 
holes on  the  floor,  in  one's  socks, 
because  some  attendants  at  the  door 
deprive  you  of  your  boots  on  entering. 
If  you  want  a  laugh  go  to  a  Japanese 
theatre  that  adheres  strictly  to  the  rules 
of  traditional  drama.  A  more  beauti- 
fully staged  production  I  could  never 
wish  to  see,  but  to  our  British  minds 
the  whole  thing  is  a  scream,  especially 
when  a  god  arrives  on  the  scene  and 
pulls  the  most  appalling  faces,  making 
barbaric  noises  all  the  time  like  a  soul 
in  pain.  In  the  drama  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  I  witnessed,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  no  less  than  one 
birth,  six  deaths,  and  a  marriage,  far 
too  graphic  and  literal  to  be  polite,  but 
artistic  and  wonderfully  acted  quand 
mirrie. 
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If  you  wish  to  be  happy  in  Japan 
leave  your  Western  modesty  warehoused 
in  England,  and  then  I  can  promise 
you  that  you  will  enjoy  yourself  very 
much. 
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The  journey  up  to  Hakone,  where  I 
have  come  for  a  few  days,  is  no  easy 
task.  You  begin  it  in  a  train,  transfer 
into  a  tram,  and  eventually  get  dragged 
for  many  miles  uphill  in  a  rickshaw, 
but  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes 
I  have  ever  seen  ;  the  snows  of  Fuji 
Sama  lie  reflected  in  it,  and  thte  wooded 
mountains  rise  up  on  every  side .  There 
is  a  royal  residence  at  one  end  of  the 
little  village,  an  old  temple  with  a 
thatched  roof,   and  an  hotel. 

I  seem  to  be  the  only  visitor  staying 
up  here  save  two  old  French  ladies, 
whom  I  rather  suspect  of  having  kept 
a  boarding  establishment  at  Lyons. 
When  we  meet  at  breakfast  we  bow 
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and  say  bonjours,  at  lunch-time  we 
bow  again,  and  they  say  something 
which  sounds  imcommonly  like  the  noise 
the  foreign  music-hall  artist  makes  at 
intervals,  d-kt  or  ho-la,  then  when 
we  meet  at  dinner  we  bow  a  third  time 
to  a  chorus  of  tender  bonsoirs ;  but 
I  dare  say  we  shall  be  more  intimate  if 
it  continues  to  rain  much  longer. 

The  hotel  is  pleasing  but  plastery,  in 
fact  it  gives  one  the  impression  of 
having  been  built  of  sugar-icing.  It 
stands  right  on  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
and  I  am  a  little  afraid  to  be  at  all 
boisterous  in  my  bedroom  because  one 
of  the  walls  has  shown  obvious  signs 
of  falling  into  the  water  every  time  I 
happen  to  cough  loudly  or  slam  the 
door. 

The    first    day    after    I    arrived    at 

Hakone  it  rained.     When  I  say  that  it 

rained,    I  mean  that   it  did   something 

which  washed  away  the  picturesque  half 
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of  the  village  and  transformed  the 
roads  into  canals.  It  is  quite  useless 
to  endeavour  to  describe  tropical  rain 
to  any  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  sat  in  the  little 
hotel,  realizing  that,  at  last,  I  had  a 
feeling  in  common  with  Noah  and  I 
could  sympathize  with  him  for  having 
become  so  inebriated  when  he  was 
permitted  at  last  to  emerge  from  his 
Ark. 

I  thanked  Heaven  that  my  room  was 
on  the  second  floor,  because  I  had  less 
chance  of  being  washed  away  than  the 
ladies  of  Lyons,  who  were  purple  and 
paralysed  on  the  ground  floor,  trying  to 
pack  their  clothes.  I  hoped,  however, 
that  the  sugar-icing  would  hold  a  little 
longer,  for  the  violence  of  the  storm 
was  soon  over. 

The  following  day  was  fine,  so  I 
sauntered  out  in  my  thickest  boots  and 
prepared  to  wade.  It  was  very  beautiful 
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after  the  rain.  The  lake  resembled  a 
blue  crystal  and  reflected  the  tall  trees 
on  its  banks  as  in  a  mirror.  I  walked 
for  some  little  time  until  I  came  to  an 
old  temple  that  seemed  to  slumber  by 
the  lake,  dreaming  of  the  gods.  It 
was  approached  by  a  long  flight  of 
lichen-coloured  steps,  well-worn  doubt- 
less by  the  feet  of  worshippers.  As 
I  mounted  up  them  I  tried  to  imagine 
the  crowd  of  pilgrims  that  had  journeyed 
far  to  find  this  hallowed  spot  in  which 
they  could  offer  up  their  prayers  and 
supplications. 

The  temple  was  deserted  now  and 
seemed  to  be  falling  into  decay ;  not 
even  the  children  came  to  play  their 
games  upon  its  grass -grown  flagstones. 
It  was  a  forgotten  treasure  which  all 
save  the  pigeons  that  nested  benea^th  its 
eaves  and  the  camellias  that  bloomed  in 
its  courts  had  forsaken.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  offer  repose.  I  felt  that  I  mtist 
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creep  on  tiptoe  lest  I  should  wake  the 
sleeping  god  that  dwelt  therein.  His 
worshippers  had  left  him  so  undisturbed 
by  prayer  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  and 
had  left  the  tall  cryptomerias  to  keep 
their  guard.  They  heard  the  nightin- 
gale throb  out  her  sad,  sweet  song  at 
night,  and  they  watched  the  moon- 
beams race  across  the  purple  waters. 
By  day  the  playful  breezes  lingered  in 
their  branches  and  the  listless  lake 
threw  back  to  them  their  images. 

Life  is  so  easy  if  you  are  a  tree ; 
you  just  go  on  growing  and  growing 
and  giving  pleasure  until  the  storm  or 
the  axe  comes  and  lays  you  on  the 
warm  bosom  of  the  earth  from  which 
you  have  sprung. 

I  sat  for  a  long  while  and  accepted 
the  silent  hospitality  which  the  slumber- 
ing god  offered  until  I  heard  footsteps 
and  shrill  voices.  The  two  old  ladies 
of  Lyons  had  discovered  my  tem'ple 
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and  were  uttering  foolish  phrases  of 
appreciation  to  the  accompaniment  of 
chcks  from  their  cheap  cameras.  I 
fled,  partly  because  I  feared  that  the 
god  would  awake  and  turn  us  into  frogs 
in  his  wrath,  and  partly  because  un- 
attractive old  women  and  scenery  such 
as  surpasseth  man's  understanding  do 
not  harmonize  in  my  humble  opinion. 
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I  HAVE  taken  a  house  in  Sakawa,  a 
charming  Httle  hamlet,  all  pines  and 
silver  sand  and  blue  sea,  with  the 
mountains  rising  up  out  of  the  plain. 

My  house  is  truly  Japanese,  with  four 
rooms  and  '*  conveniences  "  of  a  most 
primitive  kind  —  the  bathroom  would 
certainly  be  sniffed  at  by  a  London 
washerwoman  —  I  say  this  because  it 
looks  so  very  much  like  a  washhouse 
in  poor  health,  which  indeed  it  is. 

In  order  to  people  my  house  I  have 
purchased  a  family,  consisting  of  a 
widow,  her  son  and  daughter.  I  pay 
for  them,  apparently^  in  instalments,  and 
they  are  as  much  my  personal  property 
as  my  tooth-brush  or  camp-stool.  The 
widow,  who  is  plump  and  poetic, 
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promises  to  be  a  most  entertaining 
servant.  The  daughter  aids  her  in  the 
housework,  while  the  son  still  goes  to 
school.  The  widow  is  called  Haru, 
the  daughter  O  Hana,  while  the  son 
escapes  with  a  modest  Kijuro.  They 
call  me  O  Danna  San—what  it  means 
I  really  don't  know*,  but  I  swell  with 
pride  when  I  hear  it,  because  the 
deference  they  show  when  they  say  it 
convinces  me  it  must  be  very  com- 
plimentary. 

The  Japanese  are  nothing  if  not 
correct.  Everything  is  done  quite 
according  to  tradition,  and  the  right 
god  is  evoked  at  the  right  moment.  I 
feel  sure  that  every  little  action  that 
takes  place  in  my  modest  establishment 
is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  one 
of  their  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
gods. 

Furnishing  my  house  was  very  simple 
and  very  entertaining.  One  simply 
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strolled  out  and  bought  some  pots  and 
pans,  some  bowls  and  chopsticks,  some 
cushions  and  some  mattresses,  and  that 
was  all  that  was  necessary.  True,  I 
bought  a  host  of  pretty  little  meaning- 
less articles  which  delighted  my  soul, 
but  they  were  in  no  way  essential,  but 
merely  decorative.  If  you  try  to  furnish 
Japanese  houses,  the  result  is  disastrous  ; 
their  beauty  lies  in  their  simplicity, 
and  with  their  delightful  matting  and 
paper  walls  they  possess  a  charm  which 
holds  its  own  in  contrast  with  our  over- 
crowded rooms  in  England  that  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  In  Japan  you 
furnish  on  the  same  amount  of  money 
as  you  would  spend  on  your  library 
sofa  at  home. 

The  bathroom,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  consists  of  a  paper 
erection  built  off  the  house  at  rather 
a  windy  comer.  This  is  a  drawback, 
because  on  windy  days  I  am  frequently 
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compelled  to  chase  after  it  down  the 
road  or  across  the  rice -fields  and  bring 
it  back.  It  harbours  a  wooden 
apparatus  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  and 
a  stove  pipe  at  one  end — this  is  the 
bath.  I  sit  in  the  hole  every  evening 
about  six  o'clock,  and  steam  comes  out 
of  the  pipe.  I  have  not  yet  persuaded 
the  family  that  they  must  not  make  this 
untoward  moment  the  one  time  in  the 
day  when  they  wish  to  chat  to  me,  but 
no  doubt  I  shall  get  used  to  it,  or  they 
will  learn  better. 

My  Japanese  cuisine  is  excellent.  If 
you  are  artistic,  I  can  give  you  lotus 
root  salad  and  sliced  bamboo.  If  you 
are  not,  I  can  give  you  anything 
varying  from  salted  plums  to  octopus 
soup ;  this  latter  dish  I  dislike  candidly, 
but  I  can  eat  and  enjoy  the  overgrown 
radish  which  one  sees  everywhere  in 
the  country,  and  which  usually  baffles 
the  insides  of  most  foreigners.  It  is 
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known  as  dalkon  and  looks  like  a 
white  radish  in  a  pantomime. 

It  is  winter,  so  my  garden  is  sleeping^ 
but  not  the  sound,  sad  sleep  of  the 
English  gardens,  bound  as  they  are  by 
frost  and  occasional  snow.  There  is 
always  a  little  flower  somewhere  in  it 
to  make  me  happy,  and  I  look  forward 
with  joy  to  the  blossom  time  that  will 
soon  be  here. 

Yesterday  I  went  up  by  train  to 
Tokyo  to  buy  some  kimonos.  I  found 
a  most  wonderful  shop,  where  I  pur- 
chased the  completest  outfit  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  I  was  a  little 
disappointed  when  I  learnt  that  men 
are  limited  to  a  certain  range  of  colours 
in  their  kimonos  —  saxe  blues,  navy 
blues,  varied  browns,  slate  greys,  and 
a  few  dull  nondescripts  that  were  rather 
uninteresting.  I  chose  some  charming 
blues  and  browns.  In  the  matter  of 
shirts,  however,  or  under-kimonos,  one 
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can  let  oneself  go — tradition  and  eti- 
quette allow  it.  My  **  unders  *'  would 
stop  a  fight ;  they  are  so  giddy  and  are 
decorated  with  coy  dragons  and  rice 
harvests .  When  I  showed  my  purchases 
to  the  family  they  opened  their  three 
mouths   and   gaped   with   admiration. 

"  Taihen  uroshil  des  nai,''  said  the 
widow  about  fifty-six  times  to  the 
minute,  while  O  Hana  San  and  Kijuro 
contented  themselves  with  intermittent 
**  MaaSy'  which  is  the  noise  the  Japanese 
make  when  they  are  flabbergasted. 

I  put  one  of  my  kimonos  on  for  my 
evening  meal.  The  widow  seemed  to 
admire  me  so  much  that  she  sat  and 
shrieked  for  the  family  to  come  and 
help  in  the  admiration.  They  said  the 
most  flattering  things,  and  I  believe, 
had  I  let  them,  they  would  have  called 
in  all  my  fisher -folk  and  farmer  neigh- 
bours to  a  private  view.  But  I  allowed 
them,  as  I  usually  did  in  the  evening, 
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to  bring  in  the  dominoes  instead,  and 
we  all  sat  round  and  played  a  game. 
The  Japanese  know  how  to  keep  their 
place,  however  lenient  one  is  with  them. 
The  widow  won  that  night,  doubtless 
because  she  had  evoked  the  god  of  the 
games  of  chance  and  we  three,  being 
younger,  had  been  careless  and  for- 
gotten. She  went  to  bed  as  happy  as 
if  she  had  won  the  Derby. 
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I  HAVE  had  visitors  —  the  first  enter- 
taining I  have  had  to  do  in  Japan.  It 
was  my  neighbour  Baron  Tsuji  and  his 
httle  flower  of  a  daughter  Kiku  San, 
eighteen  years  of  age.  To  my  un- 
bounded dehght  and  reUef  they  both 
could  speak  a  Httle  English,  as  the 
Baron  had  once  visited  England,  and 
his  daughter  had  learnt  it  from  foreign 
mission  ladies  in  Tokyo. 

They  were  very  delighted  when  I 
gave  them  an  English  tea,  which  the 
widow  was  now  adept  at  making,  and 
they  sat  up  and  ate  and  drank  it  with 
perfect  ease. 

We  talked  of  many  things— of  Japan, 
of  England,  and  their  respective  habits 
and  customs.  I  learnt  that  the  Baron 
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was  a  widower  and  the  charming  and 
beautiful  daughter  was  his  only  child. 

As  they  were  about  to  take  their 
departure  and  the  old  Baron  was  having 
his  geta,  or  shoes,  put  on  by  the  family 
I  took  a  flower  from  out  of  a  bowl 
and  offered  it  to  the  daughter,  who, 
much  to  my  surprise,  instead  of  tucking 
it  in  her  obi  and  wearing  it,  hastily 
pushed  it  in  the  folds  of  her  kimono 
and  blushed,  turning  away  from  me 
with  an  anxious  glance  towards  her 
father.  I  began  to  fear  that  I  had 
either  made  a  breach  of  etiquette  or  a 
declaration  of  love.  However,  they 
implored  me  to  visit  them  soon,  so  I 
gratefully  accepted,  and  then  we  said 
our  many  sayonaras.  It  is  the 
prettiest  way  of  saying  good-bye  in  the 
world. 

That  night,  over  our  dominoes,  the 
family  told  me  volumes  about  my 
visitors,  much  of  which  was  lost  because 
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I  couldn't  understand.  However,  I 
gleaned  that  the  Baron  was  aristocratic 
but  poor,  and  that  his  daughter  was 
very  **  high  collar,"  a  curious  expression 
prevalent  in  Japan  and  used  to  describe 
a  person  as  being  ultra-modern.  It 
originated  from  the  very  high  collars 
that  the  Japanese  invariably  wore  when 
they  returned  from  the  West  for  the  first 
time.  But  whether  the  lady  was  "  high 
collar  "  or  not  I  did  not  care— I  only 
knew  that  she  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  little  flowers  I  had  ever  seen. 
That  night  I  lost  again. 
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I  HAVE  been  up  and  paid  a  return  call 
on  my  neighbours.  They  have  a  large 
Japanese  house  standing  among  a  great 
many  enormous  pine-trees  and  a  garden 
that  is  full  of  miniature  mountains  and 
lakes  and  bridges.  The  old  gentleman 
received  me  in  a  charming  room,  where 
we  sat  on  crimson  cushions  and  spoke 
of  recent  events.  He  showed  me  a 
great  many  family  swords  and  other 
heirlooms  until  tea  was  served  in  pretty 
little  china  bowls,  together  with  some 
highly  coloured,  sweet  cakes  that  made 
one  feel  thoroughly  sick. 

His  daughter  Kiku  made  her  appear- 
ance,   bearing    the    tea-things    herself, 
and  with  many  bows  and  little  native 
noises  showed  me  that  I  was  welcotne. 
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Her  kimono  was  of  a  very  bright 
colour,  with  a  golden  obi  or  belt  around 
it ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen 
such  a  delicately  beautiful  maiden. 
She  was  as  pink  and  white  as  a  shell 
on  the  beach,  and  her  raven  hair  looked 
blue  in  the  bright  sunlight.  I  feel 
sure,  however,  that  her  mind  was  full 
of  ridiculous  little  ideas,  pretty  in  them- 
selves but  eminently  childish.  She  did 
not  speak  very  much  on  this  occasion, 
smiled  frequently  as  though  to  herself, 
and,  as  I  thought,  seemed  to  malce 
naughty  little  eyes  at  me  that  nearly 
drove  me  mad  with  a  desire  to  kiss  her. 
Now  kissing  in  the  land  of  blossoms 
is  the  unpardonable  sin ;  besides,  I 
disapproved  of  it  in  others,  and  I  had 
no  right  to  contemplate  it  myself.  So 
we  continued  to  talk  to  the  Baron  of 
dull  things. 

After    the    dainty    repast    her    father 
invited  me  to  see  his  garden,  of  which 
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he  was  obviously  proud,  so  the  three  of 
us  put  on  our  foot  attire  and  went  out 
to  see  the  mountains  and  lakes.  It  was 
delightful.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers 
grew  as  though  they  enjoyed  it.  There 
was  nothing  in  rows  as  in  my  aunt's 
garden  at  Hammersmith,  no  geraniums 
drawn  up  like  soldiers  at  the  salute. 
Everything  seemed  to  grow  with  an  ease 
and  grace  that  was  enchanting,  while 
amid  all  this  beauty  the  little  Kiku 
flitted  round  like  a  gaily  painted  butter- 
fly, which  indeed  she  was. 

Providence  was  kind  to  me  as  we 
wandered  round  this  fair  garden,  be- 
cause the  old  Baron  was  called  away 
into  the  house  by  the  arrival  of  one  of 
his  retainers  from  Tokyo,  who  required 
an  interview.  He  was  loathe  to  leave 
us,  excusing  himself,  but  I  assured 
him  that  I  should  be  quite  happy  in 
the  company  of  his  fair  daughter. 

Left  alone  together,  Kiku  and  I 
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realized  that  we  were  to  be  friends. 
She  was  just  the  little  child  I  took  her 
to  be,  and  prattled  of  flowers  and  the 
sea  and  the  moon  and  a  hundred  other 
picturesque  subjects.  Yet  she  was  a 
girl  of  marriageable  age,  talented  in 
that  she  sang  and  played  little  sad 
songs  on  the  koto,  a  kind  of  recumbent 
harp.  The  samlsen  she  despised;  it 
was  the  trade  mark  of  the  Geisha,  and 
Geishas  had  come  to  be  what  musical 
comedy  actresses  so  often  are. 

She  told  me  that  there  was  a  rabbit 
in  the  moon,  that  flowers  had  souls,  and 
that  there  were  bogies  in  the  bamboo 
groves.  Had  she  been  an  English  girl 
of  eighteen  I  should  have  shaken  her ; 
as  she  was,  I  wanted  to  take  her  in  my 
arms. 

I  told  her  that  in  England  we  said 
there  was  a  man  in  the  moon. 

"  Then  there  is  a  woman  also,"  she 
answered,   and    I    took    her   hand. 
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As  I  stood  looking  out  to  sea  from  my 
veranda  to-day  I  realized  that  there 
was  considerable  excitement  on  the 
silver  crescent  of  sand  and  shells  which 
formed  the  beach.  Little  brown,  naked 
figures  ran  hither  and  thither,  and 
snatches  of  song  and  chatter  were  wafted 
up  to  me  by  the  breeze.  "Curiosity 
seized  me,  so  I  took  up  my  hat  and 
ran  down  the  well-worn  path  which  led 
tio  the  shore.  When  I  arrived  I  found 
that  the  fisher-folk  were  pulling  in  their 
nets  and  chanting  a  quaint  rhythmical 
song  as  they  toiled.  Both  men  and 
women  were  working,  the  latter  with 
babies  tied  on  their  backs. 

In   a   little  group   of  spectators   that 
stood  by  I  recognized  my  little  Japanese 
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friend  with  her  elderly  attendant.  She 
looked  very  bright  and  gay  in  a  yellow 
kimono,  and  was  smiling  and  chatting 
with  some  little  children  that  had 
gathered  round  her. 

I  went  over  and  greeted  her  in 
Japanese.  "You  are  learning  very 
quickly  our  language/*  she  said  as  she 
made  her  customary  bows. 

"But  I  am  learning  other  things 
besides,"  I  answered — **  things  one 
cannot  easily  learn  in  England." 

"  Oh,  but  are  there  any  things  you 
cannot  learn  in  England?  My  father 
tell  me  it  is  wonderful  place  and  every 
one  very  rich.  Perhaps  I  visit  one 
day,"  she  said. 

*'  You  would  certainly  enjoy  yourself, 
Kiku  San,  because  you  are  pretty  and 
speak  English,  but  you  could  never  be 
really  happy  there.  It  would  all  seem 
grey  and  colourless  after  this  beautiful 
land,  and  we  have  no  blossom  trees  in 
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our  streets,  you  know,  nor  are  we  all 
rich.'* 

"  That  is  very  sad/'  she  said,  and 
asked  me  to  tell  her  more.  So  we 
talked  while  the  fisher-folk  toiled  and 
sang,  and  then  she  told  me  mtich  of 
her  simple  little  life  and  aspirations. 
Her  father,  it  appeared,  was  anxious  to 
marry  her  to  some  wealthy  man  who 
would  finance  him  and'  enable  him  to 
keep  up  his  estate.  He  had  lost  much 
of  his  capital  after  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  so  that  he  soon  found  that  he 
would  be  compelled  to  sell  the  greater 
part  of  his  estate  if  funds  were  not  , 
forthcoming.  Accordingly  he  had 
sought  about  for  a  wealthy  match  for 
Kiku  San,  but  as  rich  Japanese  were 
few  and  far  between,  he  had  contem- 
plated making  some  "  arrangement  " 
about  her  with  a  rich  foreigner  if  one 
could  be  found. 

It  was  a  not  uncommon  story,  because 
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the  marriage-market  is  a  prosperous 
one,  especially  in  Japan,  where  etiquette 
demands  a  middleman  who  undoubtedly 
pockets  a  commission  on  each  trans- 
action. Yet  somehow  I  felt  sorry  for 
little  Kiku  San  ;  she  did  not  seem  to 
realize  that  her  happiness  was  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  filial  duty. 
A  European  girl  under  similar  circum- 
stances would  have  enacted  a  violent 
scene  before  her  parents  and  fled  the 
house.  I  rather  think  I  should  have 
contemplated  something  similar  myself, 
but  Kiku  San  merely  awaited  her  fate 
in  dutiful  silence. 

At  last,  with  a  shout  of  joy,  the  nets 
were  landed  high  up  on  the  beach,  and 
a  writhing,  glittering  mass  of  beauti- 
ful, multi-coloured  fish  flashed  in  the 
sun,  flapping  themselves  to  death 
against  each  other.  From  every  side 
people  appeared  with  baskets,  and  soon 
the  marketing  began.  Such  a  happy 
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scene  of  picturesque  animation,  for  I 
noticed  an  absence  of  anything  ap- 
proaching quarrels  or  discontent  I 
Every  one  seemed  highly  satisfied  with 
their  bargains,  and  the  whole  episode 
struck  me  as  being  more  of  an  amusing 
game  than  serious  business. 

Kiku  and  her  nurse  bade  me  good- 
bye, and  so  I  sat  down  on  the  remains 
of  an  old  boat  and  wrote  a  little  poem 
to  the  fisher-folk  on  the  back  of  an 
unpaid  bill. 

Happy  little  fisher-folk, 

Laughing  through  the  day, 
As  you  pull  your  nets  in 

Is  it  work  or  play  ? 
Is  life  always  sunlit  ? 

Is  there  never  pain  ? 
Is  To-day  another 
Yesterday  again  ? 
Merry  little  fisher-folk, 

Playing  through  the  years, 
I  have  seen  your  happiness, 

Never  once  your  tears. 
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It  may  not  be  correct  from  a  poetical 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  exactly  what 
I  feel  about  them,  and,  after  all,  every 
other  line  rhymes  quite  nicely. 
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KiKU  San  and  I  are  sweethearts.  I 
think  that  is  exactly  the  word  to 
describe  our  feehngs  towards  each 
other.  I  take  her  bunches  of  flowers 
that  I  have  laboured  to  pick,  and  she 
brings  me,  a  great  big  man  of  thirty - 
two,  sugary  dragons.  We  are  always 
together  on  the  hills  or  the  shore ; 
indeed,  I  often  wonder  how  a  Japanese 
girl  is  allowed  to  wander  with  whom  she 
likes  so  freely.  I  asked  Haru  San, 
who  told  me  that  Japanese  ladies  are 
now  becoming  more  emancipated,  and 
especially  those  who  have  been  brought 
up,  like  Kiku,  in  a  foreign  school. 

The  Baron  seems  to  have  little  time 
to  spare  for  his  daughter.      He  pours 
over  the  Chinese  Classics  from  morning 
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to  night,  and  allows  her  to  do  much 
as  she  likes,  within  reason.  They  are 
both  ultra-Western  in  their  views,  as 
Haru  San  declared,  and  are  very  fond 
of  foreign  people  and  things . 

He  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  and 
many  are  the  hours  I  spend  in  his 
garden  with  the  little  daughter  in 
flirtatious  idleness  among  the  miniature 
mountains  and  lakes . 

Japanese  hospitality  is  most  complete. 
There  is  little  of  that  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room  for  ten  minutes  such  as 
delights  the  heart  of  those  at  home  in 
England.  In  Japan  you  are  asked  for 
the  day  or  half  day  at  least,  and  during 
one's  visit  you  are  offered  a  bath,  a 
dressing-gown,  and  as  many  meals  as 
you  can  conveniently  fit  in.  Very 
often  you  are  treated  to  a  Geisha  enter- 
tainment or  to  a  display  of  the  talents 
of  the  family.  It  is  all  highly  enter- 
taining. 
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There  has  been  a  lamentable  catas- 
trophe in  my  household  arrangements. 
A  neighbour  who  sometimes  visits  me 
brought  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a 
chicken  to  me,  and  I  asked  him  to  come 
and  share  it  a  Vanglaise.  He  was 
delighted,  and  on  the  fixed  day  arrived, 
in  his  best  kimono.  We  possessed  our 
souls  in  patience  for  the  roast  chicken 
to  make  its  appearance,  for  half  an 
hour,  but  it  never  came—only  a  smiling 
Haru  San,  who  explained  that  the 
honourable  hen  had  perished  beyond 
recognition,  burnt  to  a  cinder.  I  asked 
for  an  explanation,  but  she  offered 
none ;  so,  as  one  must  never  show 
emotion  before  Japanese  from  whom 
you  wish  to  command  respect,  I  smiled 
too,  and  substituted  a  tin  of  sardines 
and  some  eggs. 

It  was  over  our  evening  game  of 
dominoes  that  I  learnt  the  reason.  The 
boy  Kijuro  told  me  that  his  mother  has 
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considerable  feelings  for  a  little  roan 
who  keeps  the  local  tea-house,  and  she 
was  so  engrossed  in  writing  an  ode  to 
him  that  the  chicken  was  forgotten  and 
met  with  its  unfortunate  fate.  I  was 
delighted  with  the  story,  as  I  felt  it  to 
be  so  human.  I  could  never  pluck  up 
any  enthusiasm  over  Alfred  and  the 
cakes,  but  Haru  and  the  chicken  filled 
my  soul  with  joy.  Of  course,  had  it 
occurred  in  England  I  should  have 
made  fearful  throaty  noises,  sacked  the 
cook,  and  climbed  up  the  wall-paper 
with  rage.  In  Japan  one  folds  one's 
hands  and  trusts  that  the  gods  will  be 
more  clement  the  next  time. 
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The  pageant  of  spring  has  begun. 
The  whole  countryside  seems  white, 
pink,  and  purple,  and  the  blue  of  the 
sea  and  the  sky  thrills  one.  My  garden 
is  like  Paradise — all  the  trees  and  shrubs 
seem  to  be  weighed  down  with  flowers 
and  blossoms.  Even  the  humble  little 
streets  which  I  have  hurried  through 
and  despised  are  now  transformed  into 
avenues  of  delight^  and  everybody's 
veranda  harbours  some  little  blossom 
tree  in  a  pot,  or  a  pine  that  leans  down 
to  you.  I  am  so  happy  that  I  have 
to  exercise  considerable  control  to 
prevent  myself  climbing  up  on  my  roof 
and  singing  at  the  top  of  my  voice  all 
the  favourite  passages  from  the  operas. 
The  only  thing  that  dissuades  me  is  the 
pain  that  I  should  cause  to  the  Buddhist 
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priest  next  door,  and  also  the  un- 
comfortable feeling  of  sliding  pre- 
cipitately to  the  ground  under  a  shower 
of  loose  tiles. 

How  strong  the  impulse  is,  when  one 
is  happy  or  thrilled,  to  make  noises  ! 
Witness  the  hen  when  she  lays  an  egg  ; 
the  cheering  crowd ;  the  happy  child ; 
the  singing  housemaid ;  or  even  the 
overfed  canary.  They  simply  can't  help 
making  their  respective  noise  for  the 
joy  in  their  hearts. 

The  Japanese  know  that  theirs  is  a 
beautiful  land ;  they  never  cease  to 
admire  it.  On  their  public  holidays  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  and  the  children  go  to  some 
famous  park  or  beauty  spot,  and  they 
sit  down  to  admire  the  scenery  all  day 
and  be  happy.  They  are  even  able  to 
eat  their  meals  in  view  of  the  particular 
object  of  their  admiration,  be  it  Shiba 
Park,  or  Fuji  Sama,  or  the  sacred  island 
of  Enoshima,  for  there  is  always  an 
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inn,  and,  for  the  religiously  inclined,  a 
temple  at  hand. 

I  often  think,  when  I  see  the 
Japanese  taking  their  simple  pleasures, 
how  differently  we  Britishers  take  ours. 
On  our  holidays  we  hire  a  motor-car 
and  tear  down  to  Brighton  ;  gorge  in 
an  overcrowded  hotel,  then  tear  home 
again.  Brighton,  Bournemouth,  and 
Breezy  Somewhere-else  are  odiously  full 
of  the  type  of  holiday-maker  who  is 
working  hard  in  order  to  enjoy  himself, 
by  **  doing  '*  everything  only  to  return 
home  with  tuppence  and  a  headache. 
But  I  suppose  it  is  useless  to  make 
contrasts,  partly  because  **  East  is  East 
and  West  is  West,"  as  some  fat  and 
foolish  platitudinarian  said  in  the  year 
One.  I  prefer  the  East,  thank  you, 
and  the  only  things  I  wish  to  borrow 
from  the  West,  at  least  from  England, 
are  the  afternoon  teas  on  an  autumn 
or  winter's  evening,  and  an  English 
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cottage  garden ;  both  I  love  with  a 
grande  passion.  Somehow  you  cannot 
get  the  firehght  effects  in  Japan  or  the 
hot  cakes,  while  hollyhocks  and  sun- 
flowers never  seem  to  thrive. 

I  find  a  subtle  delight  in  walking 
through  the  maze  of  rice-fields  at 
evening.  The  red  sun  as  it  sinks 
casts  a  crimson  reflection  over  the 
watery  fields,  staining  them  red.  The 
other  evening  as  I  stood  on  the  hills 
looking  down  I  could  not  help 
imagining  that  the  plain  was  a  huge 
battlefield  where  men  had  fallen  and 
shed  their  blood.  Since  that  day  I 
have  seen  a  real  battlefield,  one  of  the 
many  which  covers  Europe  to-day.  It 
is  a  very  different  sight  indeed.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  sun  again  when  it 
is  in  the  mood  to  turn  the  fields  or  sea 
into  blood.  I  hate  blood  now  that  I 
have  seen  so  much  of  it,  spilt  on  the 
earth  where  grains  of  wheat  should  fall. 
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The  unexpected  often  happens,  but  I 
wish  it  would  not  catch  one  so  unawares . 

A  thunderbolt  has  dropped  from  the 
blue  and  left  me  greatly  embarrassed 
and  not  a  little  sad. 

Yesterday  a  large  gentleman  paid  me 
a  call  on  private  business.  I  felt  sure 
that  I  had  omitted  to  pay  some  obscure 
tax,  but  I  was  mistaken.  The  gentle- 
man, after  a  great  many  bows  and 
salutations,  explained  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  a  friend  of  a  relation  of  the 
Baron's,  who  had  bidden  him  come  to 
the  honourable  house  of  the  honourable 
foreigner  (which  was  me)  and  honour- 
ably arrange  a  marriage  between  the 
aforesaid  honourable  foreigner  (still 
me),  who,  doubtless,  was  a  great  man 
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in  his  own  honourable  land  (I  had 
never  tried  to  give  that  impression,  but 
all  foreigners  stand  out  in  Japan  where 
they  are  obscure  in  their  own  country), 
and  the  only  daughter  of  the  honourable 
Baron.  Then  my  knowledge  of  the 
language  forsook  me,  because  I  was 
dazed  and  bewildered.  It  is  one  thing 
to  flutter  in  the  sunshine  with  a  dear 
little  Japanese  butterfly,  whom  one  has 
no  other  intentions  towards  save  that 
of  friendship.  It  is  quite  another  thing 
to  marry  her,  however  charming,  and 
probably  have  a  lot  of  children  all 
looking  like  Japanese  puzzles.  How 
could  I  decline  the  kind  ofi"er  without 
offending  my  friend  the  Baron,  and 
especially  my  little  playmate,  Kiku  San 
herself?  And  the  large  gentleman  sat, 
still  bowing,  and  waited  for  an  answer 
in   the  most   distracting  manner. 

How  could  I  possibly  explain  in  my 
bad   Japanese   that    English   gentlemen 
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did  not  marry  in  the  same  spirit  as  they 
engage  a  valet  or  a  housekeeper  ?  Oh  ! 
how  could  I  explain  all  the  hundred 
and  one  difficulties  that  such  a  match 
presented?  Besides,  it  was  wrong,  as 
all  the  world  decreed. 

Then  an  inspiration  came  to  m^.  The 
Baron  could  speak  better  English  than 
I  could  Japanese.  I  would  go  to  him 
and  explain,  myself,  and  with  diplomacy 
and  tact  establish  the  old  relationships 
which  I  had  before  with  the  family.  I 
told  the  fat  gentleman,  whose  bowings 
I  became  convinced  would  never  end, 
that  I  was  overcome  by  such  an  honour- 
able compliment  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
arrange  for  me,  but  that  I  would  visit 
myself  the  honourable  house  of  the 
honourable  Baron  at  once.  At  this  the 
bowings  were  renewed  fourfold,  and  we 
bade  each  other  sayonara, 

A  difficult  task  lay  before  me.  If  I 
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managed  to  satisfy  the  Baron,  I  felt 
that  Kiku  would  not  understand,  and 
vice  versa. 

I  seized  my  hat  and  walked  quickly 
towards  the  baronial  paper  mansion, 
concocting  the  most  fearsome  tales  en 
route.  I  should  have  to  persuade  them 
that  my  health  was  bad  and  that  my 
doctor  had  forbidden  me  to  marry,  and, 
by  way  of  demonstration,  I  should  be 
compelled  to  have  an  apopletic  fit  on 
the  door-mat  as  I  left. 
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My  visit  to  the  Baron  was  a  long  one, 
but  before  I  left  I  think  they  were 
satisfied  with  my  delicately  tendered 
refusal.  I  did  not  have  to  resort  to  my 
many  diplomatic  lies,  because  they  took 
it  for  granted  that  "  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control  "  prevented  me 
from  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  making 
Kiku  San  my  wife.  I  did  not  mention 
my  consternation  at  the  offer  which  he 
had  made,  rather  I  showed  him  that 
I  considered  it  a  compliment ;  so  we 
parted  good  friends. 

As  I  returned  towards  my  home  I 
met  Kiku  San,  her  arms  full  of  pink 
blossom.  She  greeted  me  charmingly 
as  usual,  but  with  a  certain  shyness 
that  showed  me  she  was  acquainted  with 
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the  formal  proposal  which  her  father 
had  made.     I  spoke  of  what  had  passed. 

"  Do  you  understand  why  we  cannot 
marry?*'  I  asked  her,  and  she  looked 
up  and  laughed. 

**  Yes — marriage  in  Japan  is  very 
different  from  marriage  in  England. 
My  father  wish  me  to  be  wife  of  great 
Englishman/'    she   replied. 

"But  I  am  not  a  great  Englishman. 
I  am  a  vagabond  ...  a  man  who 
wanders.  In  England  I  am  obscure," 
I  insisted. 

**  That  is  very  sad,'*  she  replied. 
"  My  father  thinks  you  a  great  man  in 
your  country.  He  says  your  uncle  is 
very  famous  Englishman,  so  you  must 
be  great  too.*' 

I  laughed  at  her  logic  and  repeated 
my  assurance  that,  although  I  had  an 
uncle  who  was  an  English  lord  and 
very  rich,  yet  I  myself  was  but  an 
obscure  traveller  who  happened  to  be 
stopping  in  Japan. 
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"  Perhaps  you.  will  one  day  marry  a 
Japanese/'  she  said. 

"  Not  unless  she  loved  me  and  I 
loved  her,   Kiku   San/'    I    answered. 

"What  is  it— your  English  loving?" 
she  asked. 

"  You  must  ask  your  rabbit  in  the 
moon,"  I  replied,  and  we  talked  of 
other  things. 

As  I  returned  I  wondered  if  this 
strange  little  blossom  of  Japan  would 
ever  learn  to  love,  or  whether  she  would 
be  given  to  some  wealthy  merchant 
who  would  treat  her  just  as  one  treats 
a  chattel.  This,  doubtless,  would  be  her 
lot,   although   she  was  made  for  love. 

If  you  are  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Japan,  you  can,  within  certain  limita- 
tions, choose  your  mate.  If  you  are 
born  an  aristocrat,  you  must  be  content 
with  what  is  given  you.  Poor  little 
patient  Japanese  I  Yet  they  are  very 
happy  all  the  same. 
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There  is  a  new  bond  of  sympathy 
between  Kiku  San  and  I.  We  are 
firmer  friends  because  we  are  more 
frank  with  each  other,  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  a  further  attempt  by  her  father 
to  catch  me  now  he  knows  that  I  am 
not  rich.  I  have  fallen,  I  fear,  in  his 
estimation  —  I  am  no  longer  the  re- 
nowned foreigner  that  he  thought  I  was  ; 
nevertheless,  he  is  still  courteous  and 
kind.  Kiku  San,  who  had  no  say  in  the 
matter,  took  the  whole  thing  in  the 
usual  quiet,  resigned  spirit  of  the 
Japanese  lady.  If  her  father  made 
overtures  to  a  foreigner,  the  Shah  of 
Persia  or  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  it  was 
her  place  to  fold  her  hands  and  say 
"Thank  you  very  much,"  If  he  in- 
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tenkied  to  chop  her  head  off  in  order 
to  make  soup,  it  would  be  her  duty, 
according  to  the  Japanese  code,  to 
submit  to  it,  however  unpleasant  the 
proceeding.  The  Romans  understood 
this  duty  towards  parents  and  called  it 
pietas.  Thank  Heaven,  one  is  wiser 
nowadays  and  is  able  to  punish  the 
parent  who  neglects  his  parental  duties, 
or  attempts  to  chop  off  one's  head. 

I  ido  not  think  I  know  another 
country  where  one  can  idle  so  satisfac- 
torily as  over  here.  My  days  are  spent 
in  doing  exactly  nothing,  and  yet  I  do 
not  feel  in  the  least  ashamed.  Were 
I  in  Europe  I  should  be  furious  with 
myself  if  I  passed  a  morning  by 
without  writing  a  ppem  or  composing 
a  song,  but  here  I  do  not  even  write 
letters,  and  it  is  an  effort  to  keep  this 
diary  up  to  date.  There  is  not  much 
harm  in  idleness  really  if  youVe  got 
your  head  screwed  on  the  right  way. 
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I  know  several  people  who  have  been 
so  busy  all  their  lives  that  they  have 
not  even  had  time  to  appreciate  all  the 
joy  and  beauty  God  has  placed  around 
them.  If  to  be  busy  prevents  one 
from  enjoying  the  blue  sea  and  the 
white  clouds  and  the  cherry  blossom, 
then  Fm  going  to  be  idle. 

To-day  I  am  visiting  a  neighbouring 
village  where  there  is  to  be  a  temple 
festival.  I  am  invited  to  it  by  the 
Baron— doubtless  at  the  instigation  of 
his  daughter— and  we  are  to  stay  for 
the  lantern  procession  in  the  evening. 
1  forget  which  of  the  gods  it  is  that 
is  being  feted,  but  I  believe  he  is 
very  powerful  and  fearfully  ugly.  So 
it  is  just  as  well  to  keep  on  the  right 
side  with  him.  Haru  San  has  fitted  me 
out  with  a  wonderful  paper  fish  whose 
only  entrails  seem  to  be  a  nightlight 
and  a  piece  of  wire.  When  the  pro- 
cession begins  I  light  the  nightlight  and 
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join  in  the  stream  until  I  am  violently 
jostled,  which  will  upset  the  nightlight_, 
set  fire  to  the  fish,  and  I  shall  have 
to  retire  into  the  obscurity  again,  with, 
no  doubt,  a  couple  of  burnt  fingers. 
But  I  am  going  to  enjoy  myself. 

The  priest  of  the  little  temple  down 
by  the  shore  is  doing  his  darhdest 
on  a  big  drum.  It  is  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month,  and  to-night  is  full 
moon,  which  accounts  for  the  noise  I 
believe,  because  I  have  noticed  that  in 
a  Buddhist  temple  they  always  beat  a 
drum  on  the  fifteenth  of  every  month 
for  the  whole  day  long.  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  annoying  or 
depressing ;  it  is  as  bad  as  having  a 
Commination  Service  once  a  week  in 
the  rain. 

My  little  house  is  to  look  after  itself 

this  evening,  as  Haru  San  is  to  go  to 

the  festival  with  the  tea-shop  man  and 

the    daughter    and    son    are    joining   a 
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**  merry  "  company  of  uncles  and  aunts 
and  strings  of  cousins.  If  the  dreaded 
dorobOy  or  burglar,  enters,  he  is  welcome 
to  the  remains  of  the  fried  cuttle-fish 
and  lotus -root  salad,  but  I  do  sincerely 
hope  that  he  will  overlook  my  Hokusai 
prints,  for  which  I  have  a  great 
affection. 

The  fear  that  the  Japanese  entertain 
for  the  harmless  burglar  is  astounding. 
I  am  told  by  an  old  foreign  resident  of 
Tokyo  that  if  you  wake  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  find  a  burglar  on  the 
door -mat  you  must  call  "  Fire !  ** 
because  that  will  bring  your  neigh- 
bours to  your  assistance.  If  you  call 
**  Thief  I  "  they  pull  the  bedclothes 
tighter  round  them  and  refuse  to  budge. 
Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  burglar  is 
a  most  polite  fellow.  The  following 
story  helps  to  illustrate  this  fact : — 

A  foreign  mission  lady,  resident  in 
Tokyo,  woke  up  one  night  to  find  a 
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burglar  in  her  room.  The  burglar 
turned  to  the  recumbent  lady  and 
bowed  with  a  polite  "  Go  men  kudasal '' 
(**  Excuse  me  *').  The  missionary  lady, 
filled  with  a  righteous  indignation  at 
having  her  house  entered,  seized  a 
stick  beside  her  bed,  and,  jumping  up, 
hit  the  burglar  upon  the  head.  Seeing 
the  lady's  courage — ^at  least  **  feeling  " 
it — he  decided  on  retreat,  but  not  before 
he  had  formally  bowed  again  did  he 
disappear  through  the  shutters.  The 
lady  then  went  up  to  her  roof  and 
called  for  help,  but  none  was  forth- 
coming. The  next  morning  she  up- 
braided her  Japanese  neighbours  for  not 
coming  to  her   assistance. 

'*  Oh  I  **  they  answered,  "  were  you 
calling  for  help  ?  We  thought  you  were 
praying   to   your   Christian   God.'* 
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All  the  magic  in  the  world  might  be 
mine  to-night.  The  great  white  moon 
is  looking  down  from  a  purple  sky  upon 
a  scene  that  must  cause  it  pleasure. 
The  temple  court  is  thronged  with  a 
happy,  careless  crowd  that  wave  glowing 
lanterns  and  sprays  of  blossom  like 
fairies  in  a  fantastic  dream.  The  old 
and  yellow  priests  are  droning  away 
curious  psalms,  within  the  temple,  to 
the  beat  of  a  drum,  and  pleasure  and 
prayer  are  meeting  in  strange  famili- 
arity. Laughter,  singing,  and  the 
clapping  of  hands  seem  to  rise  up 
from  every  side.  The  blue  haze  of 
romance  lies  everywhere. 

Yet  on  this  night  I  have  determined 
to    say    good-bye    to    Sakawa    and    to 
Kiku   San.      I   am  going  to   leave  the 
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Paradise  that  I  have  found,  because  the 
serpent  has  found  its  way  into  it. 
Love  is  an  assailant  from  whom  one 
has  to  fly,  especially  when  he  attacks 
the  hearts  of  an  Englishman  and  a 
Japanese  maid. 

Kiku  San  and  I  had  drifted  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  temple,  out  of  the 
crowd,  to  a  little  garden  where  lay 
priests  who  had  died.  They  each  had 
a  quaint  little  grey  stone  to  mark  their 
resting-places,  and  a  few  old  pine-trees 
kept  their  guard. 

"  How  you  enjoy  to-night  .  .  .  are 
you  happy?"  she  asked  in  her  quaint, 
hesitating  manner. 

"  I  think,  Kiku  San,  it  is  the  most 
thrilling,  intoxicating  thing  I  have  ever 
seen,"  I  answered,  and,  laughing,  she 
took  my  hand. 

.  "  There  will  be  better  than  this,"  she 
said,  "  later  on  in  the  year— then  we  will 
come  together." 
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"  No,  I  shall  never  see  anything 
better  than  this,  because  .  .  .  because 
I   am  going  away." 

She  dropped  my  hand,  and  tears 
started  up  in  her  brown  eyes. 

"  You  are  going  away?  "  she  repeated, 
"but  you   are   happy   .    .    .  here." 

"  I  am  going  back  to  England,  little 
plum-blossom— it  is  better  for  me  to 
go  soon  .  .  .  very  soon  .  .  .  perhaps 
to-morrow." 

She  looked  up  into  my  face  then 
and  said,  '*  Why  .  .  .  are  you  going 
away?  " 

I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  held  her 
close. 

**  Because,  Kiku  San,  I  am  learning 
to  love  you,  and  we  may  not  love. 
You  are  of  the  East  and  I  am  of  the 
West  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  it  is  wicked 
for  us  to  marry  ...  do  you  not  under- 
stand? .  .  .  our  little  ones  .  .  .  they 
would  be  outcasts — pariahs—scorned  by 
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the  whole  world— your  world  and  mine 
.  .  .  don't  you  see  now  how  wrong  of 
us  it  would  be?  " 

She  did  not  reply,  but  moaned  against 
my  arm,  "  I  love  you  ...  I  love  you 
.    .    .  don't  go  away  .   .   ." 

"  *Ssh,  dearest,  do  not  say  that  .  .  . 
it  is  hard  enough  already  to  leave  you, 
but  it  is  because  we  love  that  we  must 
part.  Kiku  San,  my  love,  if  I  do  not 
say  good-bye  to  you  to-night,  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  leave.  Say  that  you 
will  let  me  go.'' 

"  Yes  ...  I  understand  .  .  .  you 
had  better  go  .  .  . "  and  her  tears 
fell  fast  on  my  sleeve.  I  put  my 
cheek  on  her  smooth  hair. 

"  Little  wise  butterfly,"  I  said,  **  all 
along  I  have  thought  of  you  as  a 
child,  but  to-night  you  are  different — 
you  are  a  woman,  and  I  love  you  ;  I 
will  always  love  you,  but  we  cannot 
marry.  Your  father  thought  that  if  we 
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had  married  and  gone  to  England  it 
would  not  matter  ...  I  mean  about 
any  children  that  might  be  bom  .  .  . 
but  in  England  they  are  scorned  even 
as  here.  You  do  not  know  how  sad 
it  is  for  them  .  .  .  the  world  is  very 
bitter  and  cruel." 

'*  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  and  to-night 
I  thought  it  would  be  kind  to  me 
.  .  .  but  I  am  unhappy  ...  I  am 
unhappy." 

Then  she  lay  very  quietly  against 
my  heart— poor  little  tired  butterfly.  I 
tried  to  comfort  her  in  many  little 
ways.  I  told  her  fairy  tales  that  she 
loved.  I  kissed  her  eyes  and  hair, 
but  still  she  lay  as  though  asleep. 
Presently  she  pointed  up  into  the  sky 
at  three  little  stars  that  were  close 
down  by  the  sea  on  the  horizon.  She 
loved  stars  and  seemed  to  have  fables 
for  all  of  them. 

**  Look  at  those  stars,"  she  said  tear- 
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fully  ;  **  I  think  .  .  .  they  are  the  souls 
...  of  our  little  children  that  would 
have  come  .  .  .  if  we  had  been 
married.  They  tell  us  ...  I  think 
...  to  leave  them  ...  up  in  the 
sky  .  .  .  always  .  .  .  they  are  happy 
in  the  sky   .    .   .  not  happy  here." 

I  kissed  her,  and  she  accepted  my 
kisses. 

"  Dearest/'  I  said,  "  when  I  am  gone 
you  can  look  up  at  those  three  little 
stars — our  little  children — and  sing  them, 
at  night,  to  sleep.  They  are  happier 
up  there  in  the  clouds  than  down  here, 
and  will  be  with   us  always." 

**  I  will  always  sing  them  to  sleep," 
she  said,   and  bade  me   say  good-bye. 

I  held  her  in  my  arms  and  muttered 
foolish   things    I   have   since   forgotten. 

"  Good-bye,  little  blossom   .    .    .  your 

petals  will  lie  on  my  heart  for  ever,"  I 

said,  and  we  kissed  where  the  temple 

cast    her    purple     shadow    across     the 
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tombs  that  shone  as  silver  in  the  moon- 
light. 

Then  I  led  her  back  to  where  her 
old  nurse  awaited  her,  and  together 
they   passed   out   of   the   festive  crowd. 
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My  trunks  are  packed  and  my  bills  are 
paid.  To-morrow  I  go  to  Yokohama 
and  join  a  P.  &  O.  steamer  bound 
for  home. 

The  good  Haru  San  has  asked  me  no 
questions  and  has  sho'wn  no  curiosity, 
in  fact  she  has  done  all  that  a  good 
and  faithful  servant  should  do— merely 
obey.  She  will  stay  in  the  little  paper 
house  till  the  lease  expires,  which  will 
be  in  two  or  three  months — and  then 
she  will  marry  the  tea-house  man, 
increase  her  family  like  a  good  Japanese, 
and  for  many  months  to  come  enter- 
tain the  whole  neighbourhood  with  little 
anecdotes  of  the  time  when  she  managed 
the  house  of  a  mad  Englishman  who 
came  in  a  night,  like  the  snow  on 
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Fuji  Sama,  and  disappeared  again  with 
an  equal  abruptness. 

The  Baron  has  been  to  say  good-bye 
and  confide  in  me  the  news  that  he 
has  successfully  arranged  a  match 
between  his  daughter  and  the  son  of 
a  Kobe  banker.  He  was  kind  enough 
to  add  that  although  he  would  have 
welcomed  me  as  his  son-in-law,  yet 
perhaps  a  mixed  marriage  would  have 
led  to  difficulties,  as  "  Eurasian  children 
are  far  from  popular  in  Japan."  I 
changed  the  subject,  and  we  talked 
about  foreign  policies,  German  philo- 
sophy, and  my  wealthy  uncle  in 
London.  He  was  immensely  impressed 
by  the  rich  uncle,  and  talked  of  him 
until  he  took  his  leave. 

I  have  said  farewell  to  my  neigh- 
bours and  have  bowed  till  my  back 
ached.  They  are  very  sweet,  these 
little  Japanese  allies  of  ours.  I  could 
live  among  them  always,  and  be  happy  ; 
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perhaps  one  day  I  will  return— when  I 
am  old  and  tired  of  wandering.  I 
should  like  to  lie  here,  when  I  am 
dead,  for  ever  under  one  of  these  gnarled 
pine-trees  and  listen  to  the  strange 
song  of  the  frogs,  at  even,  in  the  rice- 
fields  . 

Haru  San  and  the  two  children  are 
taking  me  for  a  last  walk  to-night 
at  their  special  request.  They  have 
been  very  kind  to  me  always,  and  I 
shall  miss  them,  for  they  are  my  friends, 
and  friends  are  few  and  far  between 
in  this  difficult  world.  I  wonder  if 
there  will  be  any  left  in  England  when 
I  return? 
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Our  walk  by  the  shore  is  over,  and  I 
am  going  to  bed  in  my  quaint  little 
bedroom  for  the  last  time. 

The  full  moon  is  peeping  at  me 
through  the  shutters,  and  I  think  it 
wants  to  say  good-night— perhaps  it 
wishes  to  say  something  else  to  me 
which  it  can*t  quite  express.  The  wise 
old  moon— it  has  seen  so  much,  and 
everybody  at  some  time  or  other  tells 
it  their  jsecrets.  To-night  I  told  it 
mine. 

As  we  walked  back  past  the  house 
of  the  Baron  we  heard  some  one  singing 
a  sad  little  song  which  sounded  to  me 
like  a  lullaby. 

"  Listen,  Haru  San— there  is  some 
one  singing  there— on  that  veranda— 
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I  think  it  is  Kiku  San— do  you  hear 
it?"   I  asked. 

**  Yes,  Danna  San  .  .  .  it  is  Kiku 
—but  how  strange  .  .  .  she  is  singing 
the  song  that  mothers  sing  to  their 
babies  to  lull  them  to  sleep." 

**  I  think  it  is  rather  a  sad  song,"  I 
answered,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  three 
little  stars  twinkling  in  the  purple  sky. 
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Once  more  I  am  sailing  on  the  blue 
waters,  and  my  ship  is  bound  for  the 
home  shore. 

As  I  stand  here  on  deck  I  can  see 
the  fast -retreating  streak  of  grey  which 
has  been  the  home  of  so  many  of  my 
happy  hours.  At  the  moment  I  feel  as 
if  I  can  never  be  happy  again,  for  I 
am  leaving  the  people  and  things  that 
I  care  for,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  shall  ever  see  them  again.  Yet  all 
wounds  heal  with  time,  especially  if  you 
are  a  wanderer. 

Around  me  there  is  the  usual  crowd 
—a  few  business  men  returning  on 
furlough  with  their  shabby  wives ;  a 
few  globe-trotters,  including  Sir  'Enery 
and  Lady  Something-or-other  "  re- 
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cuperating  their  'ealths  "  ;  a  few  noisy 
children  ;  a  few  bar-loafers  ;  and  a  few 
old  ladies  who  gossip  and  cough 
alternately . 

At  the  moment  everybody  is  scurrying 
down^  at  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  to  feed 
their  funny  insides,  but  I  am  staying 
here,  for  I  wish  to  see  the  last  of  the 
grey  streak  that  I  love. 

A  big,  bluff,  red-faced  man  has 
already  encroached  on  my  misery. 

"  Looking  a  bit  down  in  the  dumps," 
he  said,  using  the  expression  that  I 
dislike  intensely.  *'  I  expect  youVe 
left  something  on  shore,  eh  ?  Why,  bless 
my  soul,  we've  all  left  a  little  girl 
back  yonder,'*  and  he  pointed  a  fat 
finger  towards  Japan.  "  Every  English- 
man leaves  a  girl  in  Japan— it's  part 
of  the  fun,"  and  he  roared  with 
laughter,  then  added,  **  Come  and 
have  a  drink,  old  man;  that'll  put  you 
right." 
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I  declined  as  politely  as  I  could,  and 
tried  to  appreciate  his  crude  jocularity. 
To-morrow  I  shall  determine  to  pull 
myself  together ;  I  will  try  to  be 
jolly  ;  I  will  make  fourths  at  bridge ; 
I  will  tear  round  the  deck  for  prizes 
and  talk  impossible  platitudes  to 
dowagers  after  every  meal.  But  to- 
night leave  me  to  my  thoughts,  to  the 
swish-swish  of  the  tireless,  restless 
ocean  and  the  call  of  the  wild  sea-bird. 
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